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THE  IMAGE  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

No.  8 
Charles  Davis*,  Butte 

What  does  Public  Health  mean  to  a 
child  who  is  handicapped?  What  does  it 
mean  to  a  school  superintendent  who 
has  a  special  interest  in  all  children  in- 
cluding the  handicapped?  Does  the  so- 
ciety in  which  the  handicapped  child  lives 
have  the  same  obligation  to  him  as  it 
does  to  all  its  citizens  ...  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  him  live  and  to  reach  his 
full  potentialities  and  be  useful  to  his 
society? 

As  a  society  we  are  committed  to  those 
ethical  principles  which  place  a  value  on 
life  and  good  health,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  to  maintain  life  and  treat 
mental  and  physical  illness  as  long  as 
there  are  the  means  to  do  so.  The  very 
process  of  life  itself  creates  a  residue  of 
children  and  adults  who  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  function  at  what  is  consid- 
ered a  normal  or  adequate  level  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  mental  or  physical 
handicap.  Chromosomal  variations,  the 
vagaries  of  intrauterine  life,  birth-asso- 
ciated trauma,  infectious  diseases,  acci- 
dents, and  intrinsic  defects  will  all  pro- 
duce their  share  of  children  who  have 
defects.  The  severity  of  defect  may 
vary  from  having  no  consequence  on  the 
child  and  his  future  to  a  series  of  dis- 
abilities which  make  him  dependent, 
needing  attendant  care  for  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Davis  is  in  his  fifth  year  as  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  of  Butte  Public 
Schools  where  he  has  worked  through 
the  entire  system  .  .  .  from  Elementary, 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Classes, 
Acting  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, High  School  Principal  and  on  to 
his  present  position. 

He  received  his  M.  A.  Degree  from 
Colorado  State,  and  continued  graduate 
work  at  Montana  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Davis  has  taken  leadership  in 
many  public  health  programs  in  Butte. 


Because  of  his  handicap,  the  child  may 
require  specialized  services,  medical  treat- 
ment and  special  educational  assistance, 
recreational  services,  vocational  services, 
custodial  care,  guardianship,  and  other 
services.  A  handicapped  child  may  also 
be  an  emotional  and  financial  burden  on 
a  family,  causing  that  family  to  need 
more  than  its  share  of  help  from  other 
community  services. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  a  civilization  is  its  concern  for  its 
handicapped.  Certainly,  this  nation  has 
the  resources  to  provide  adequate  serv- 
ices for  its  handicapped.  Many  of  the 
children  -now  cared  for  in  this  country 
would  have  to  be  ignored  in  a  country 
where  the  basic  struggle  is  for  adequate 
food  and  a  struggle  against  infectious 
disease,  because  many  underdeveloped 
countries  must  devote  all  their  resources 
to  programs  which  benefit  the  greatest 
number.  Having  solved  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  control  of  our  environment  and 
the  benefit  from  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance, this  country  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  its  handi- 
capped. There  are  various  public  and 
private  programs  which  have  the  objec- 
tives of  finding  children  who  are  in  need, 
of  ensuring  that  they  receive  the  neces- 
sary medical  care  at  the  appropriate 
time,  and  of  coordinating  all  other  social 
and  educational  services  needed  by  the 
(Continued  on  p.  4) 


Montana  State  Board 
of  Health  Marks  Its 
65th  Year,  March  1 

March  1st  marks  the  65th  year  since 
the  State  Board  of  Health  was  created  by 
legislative  action,  John  S.  Anderson, 
M.D.,  M.P.H.,  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  announced. 
The  activities  of  the  Board's  staff  have 
changed  but  they  are  still  based  on  the 
general  principal  stated  in  the  1901  law 
which  says,  "The  board  shall  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  interests  of  health, 
and  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  state."  Dr. 
Anderson  also  said  that  the  staff  will 
continue  as  they  always  have  to  work 
cooperatively  with  Montana's  practicing 
physicians,  dentists  and  other  profes- 
sional health  personnel  in  bringing  about 
better  health  for  Montana's  population. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Board's 
staff  were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
control  of  acute  communicable  disease 
and  improved  sanitation.  These  activities 
are  still  carried  out,  yet  there  have  been 
drastic  changes  even  in  them.  In  acute 
communicable  disease  control  emphasis 
is  placed  on  immunization  with  almost 
no  need  for  quarantine,  placarding,  etc. 
Sanitation  activities  have  changed  with 
current  problems  arising  from  increased 
population,  urbanization  and  the  need  to 
treat  sewage  before  discharge  into  Mon- 
tana streams. 

Causes  of  Death 

The  four  leading  causes  of  death  are 
different  and  the  numbers  of  deaths 
from  these  causes  has  increased  since 
1910  when  these  records  were  first  kept 
as  will  be  noted  below: 

1910  No.  Deaths 

1.  Accidents  514 

2.  Tuberculosis  340 

3.  Influenza  &  Pneumonia  306 

4.  Heart  Disease  304 
1964  No.  Deaths 

1.  Heart  Disease  2,368 

2.  Cancer  986 

3.  Stroke  693 

4.  Accidents  648 

Challenge  Ahead 
New  scientific  findings  are  making 
miraculous  progress  possible  in  the  con- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


New  Division  Created  for    .  . 

Medical  Facilities  Certification 


Social  Security  for  .  .  . 

Mental  Retardates 

"Social  Security:  What  it  means  for  the 
parents  of  a  Mentally  Retarded  Child" 

is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  HEW-Social  Security  Administration 
in  March,  1965.  The  pamphlet  explains 
that  "A  retarded  child's  social  security 
rights  as  a  dependent  of  his  parents  may 
extend  far  beyond  the  social  security 
rights  of  a  normal  child. 

"If  a  mentally  retarded  child  is  so 
seriously  handicapped  as  to  be  'disabled', 
he  may  become  eligible  for  monthly  so- 
cial security  benefits  when  one  of  his 
parents  retires,  dies,  or  becomes  dis- 
abled. 

The  pamphlet  further  advises  inter- 
ested persons  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
closest  social  security  office  to  get  further 
information. 


Recent  identification  o  f  rabies  i  n 
skunks  in  Eastern  Montana  has  caused 
several  counties  in  the  area  to  be  put 
under  quarantine  for  the  disease,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  W.  Safford,  State 
Veterinarian.  Three  confirmed  cases  of 
rabies  in  skunks  have  been  reported  by 
the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  Labora- 
tories between  January  1,  1966  and 
February  15,  1966. 

As  of  February  15,  1966,  the  coun- 
ties of  Valley,  Daniels,  Sheridan,  Roose- 
velt, Dawson,  Wibaux,  Fallon,  Carter  and 
Powder  River  were  under  quarantine  or- 
ders. These  orders  remain  in  effect  for 
dogs  in  the  area  until  30  days  after  the 
dogs  have  been  vaccinated  against  rabies. 

All  of  the  counties  in  Eastern  Mon- 
tana can  be  considered  to  be  rabies  en- 
demic. Dr.  Safford  has  stated.  Eleven 
positive  identifications  of  rabies  in 
skunks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
since  April  of  1964  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  rabies  is  constantly  present  in 
wild  animals  in  the  area.  Rabies  in 
skunks  in  North  Dakota  has  been  noted 
with  concern  by  Montana  authorities, 
because  the  disease  seemed  to  move  west- 
ward across  that  state  over  a  period  of 
years.  This  westward  movement  of  the 
disease  in  wild  animals  has  continued 
into  eastern  Montana. 

There  have  also  been  laboratory  con- 
firmations of  rabies  in  bats  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Montana  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  Rabid  bats  have  been  reported  in 
western  Montana  by  researchers  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Dr.  Safford  said  that  records  of  the 
Livestock  Sanitary  Board  indicate  that 
other  than  rabies  in  bats,  Montana  did 
not  have  a  case  of  rabies  in  other  wild 


S.  C.  Pratt,  M.D.,  of  Miles  City,  has 
been  named  the  director  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health's  new  Division  of  Med- 
ical Facilities  Certification,  John  S.  An- 
derson, M.D.,  executive  officer  and  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
announced. 

This  new  division  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  certification  and  con- 
sultation activities  in  the  "Medicare  Pro- 
gram" and  the  hospital  licensing  func- 
tion will  also  become  a  part  of  this  di- 
vision. 

Dr.  Pratt  will  be  moving  to  Helena 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  will  have  his 
office  in  space  rented  for  the  new  divi- 
sion in  the  Larson  Block,  1409  Montana 
Avenue.    It  has  been  necessary  to  rent 


or  domestic  animals  reported  between 
1951  and  1964.  However,  there  have 
been  23  cases  of  rabies  in  bats,  skunks, 
and  a  calf  reported  in  1964,  1965  and 
through  February  15,  1966. 

The  possibility  of  rabies  in  wild  foxes 
is  of  particular  concern  to  the  State 
Veterinarian.  Dr.  Safford  feels  that  once 
the  disease  hits  foxes,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  may 
be  bitten  by  the  rabid  animals,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  human  case  greatly  in- 
creased. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  "ra- 
bies season"  of  the  year,  with  cases  being 
reported  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  wild 
animals.  Recent  cases  in  skunks  have  oc- 
curred very  close  to  habitation,  including 
one  rabid  skunk  that  was  captured  chas- 
ing a  dog  in  the  outskirts  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities  in  eastern  Montana.  No  hu- 
mans have  been  bitten  by  these  rabid 
skunks  although  the  rabies  in  a  calf  was 
found  following  an  observed  attack  by  a 
skunk  which  was  found  to  be  rabid. 

In  late  1965,  a  rabid  bat  bit  a  small 
child  in  Gallatin  County.  The  subsequent 
laboratory  confirmation  of  rabies  in  the 
bat  led  to  the  administration  of  the 
Rabies  vaccine  to  the  child.  This  is  the 
most  recent  example  of  a  person  being 
bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  in  Montana, 
and  luckily  the  child  did  not  develop  the 
fatal  disease. 

The  virus  rabies  is  spread  from  the 
infected  animal  to  non-infected  animals 
or  man  in  the  animal's  saliva.  The  dis- 
ease is  usually  transmitted  to  man 
through  a  bite,  scratch,  or  abrasion  being 
contaminated  with  the  animal's  saliva. 

Cattlemen  in  particular  are  warned  not 
to  attempt  to  clear  the  throats  of  cattle 
that  appear  to  have  an  obstructed  throat. 


space  since  state  building  space  allotted 
to  the  Board  of  Health  is  already  over- 
crowded. 

Dr.  Pratt  has  been  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  the  Garberson  Clinic  in  Miles 
City  since  1939.  He  specialized  in  surg- 
ery until  1961  at  which  time  he  changed 
his  practice  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
His  entire  professional  career  has  been 
in  Miles  City  except  for  three  years 
during  World  War  II  when  he  served  in 
the  European  Theatre  as  captain  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps. 

Dr.  Pratt  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  since  February 
1957.  He  was  president  of  the  Montana 
Medical  Association  in  1953  and  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Montana  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  four  years,  having  serv- 
ed another  four  years  previously  as  al- 
ternate delegate. 

While  in  Miles  City  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  community  affairs,  including 
serving  12  years  as  a  member  of  the 
elementary  school  board;  as  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club;  and  as  president  for 
several  years  for  the  Community  Con- 
cert Association. 


S.  C.  Pratt,  M.  D. 


They  may  be  choking  because  of  the 
rabies  infection  from  a  rabid  wild  ani- 
mal. 

Children  should  be  cautioned  against 
petting  or  picking  up  wild  animals  that 
appear  to  be  sick  or  injured.  Behavior 
of  rabid  animals  is  often  quite  different 
than  their  normal  behavior.  Thus,  an 
animal  that  normally  would  shy  away 
from  man  might  appear  to  be  tame  when 
infected  with  rabies. 

Any  person  who  is  bitten  by  a  rabid 
animal,  or  has  been  working  with  do- 
mestic animals  that  have  been  bitten  by 
skunks,  foxes,  bats  or  other  wild  ani- 
mals should  contact  his  personal  physi- 
cian. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
medical  care  be  instituted  at  once  fol- 
lowing a  bite  by  a  rabid  animal.  Once 
rabies  develops  it  is  always  fatal  in  hu- 
mans. 


RABIES  WARNING  ISSUED 


Out-of -Wedlock  Births  Increasing 


Since  1953  the  incidence  of  out-of- 
wedlock  births  in  Montana  has  tripled. 
In  that  year  there  were  17.5  out-of-wed- 
lock births  per  1,000  live  births;  in  1964 
the  ratio  was  54.1.  The  number  of  these 
births  increased  from  291  in  1953  to  816 


in  1964.  This  announcement  was  made 
by  John  Wilson,  Director  of  Records  and 
Statistics  on  the  SBH  staff. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  ratios  for 
Montana  are  less  than  those  for  the 
United  States;  however,  figure  2  shows 


OUT-OF-WEDLOCK    BIRTH  RATIOS: 
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RELATIVE  CHANGE  IN  THE  INCIDENCE 

OF  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  BIRTHS  BY 
INDIAN  AND  NON-INDIAN:  Montana  1954-64 
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the  Montana  ratio  has  climbed  more 
rapidly.  Using  1953  as  the  base  year, 
the  index  for  the  United  States  had  risen 
to  166  in  1964  while  for  Montana  it  was 
up  to  309. 

Changes  by  Race 

Analysis  of  the  data  on  Montana  out- 
of-wedlock  births  by  race  for  the  period 
1954-1964  shows  that  the  incidence  for 
the  Indian  population  is  higher  than  that  for  non-Indians.  Fig- 
ure 3  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase,  however,  has  been  much 
higher  in  non-Indians  than  in  Indians.  Using  1954  as  the  base 
year,  the  index  for  Indian  out-of-wedlock  births  for  1964  is 
133;  for  non-Indians  the  index  was  318.  Thus,  it  is  the  increase 
in  non-Indian  out-of-wedlock  births  which  has  been  the  major 
factor  in  the  increasing  out-of-wedlock  birth  ratios  for  Mon- 
tana. 

INDICES  DEPICTING   RELATIVE  CHANGE 
IN  THE  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK   RATIOS  FOR 
MONTANA  AND  THE  U.S. 

(1953    equals  100) 
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The  following  16  mm.  film  has  been  added  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  film  library. 

SELLING  ONE  GUY  NAMED  LARRY  is  an  em- 
ployment film  showing  the  mentally  retarded  on  the  job. 
In  a  concise,  dramatic  presentation  retarded  people  are 
shown  at  work.  The  film  points  out  that  these  people 
are  like  you  and  me — with  one  difference:  they  are  men- 
tally retarded.  Presently  there  are  two  million  of  the  re- 
tarded working  side-by-side  with  their  co-workers,  perform- 
ing on  an  equal  basis,  and  receiving  equal  compensation. 

The  film  shows  the  retarded  at  work  in  shops,  fac- 
tories, offices,  restaurants  and  farms.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities they  can  engage  in  are  shown  as  sales  clerks, 
messengers,  mechanics,  waitresses,  painters,  carpenters, 
stock  boys,  payroll  clerks,  dishwashers,  upholsterers,  tool 
and  die  makers.  The  film  states  there  are  now  one  million 
more  mentally  retarded  persons  like  the  ones  shown  who 
need  jobs  now. 


POPULATION  GROWTH 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

The  following  paragraphs  were  pub- 
lished in  "The  Population  Problem"!  by 
Dorothy  L.  Nortman,  Research  Associ- 
ate of  the  Population  Council: 

"Perhaps  the  single  most  significant 
demographic  fact  of  United  States  his- 
tory in  this  century  is  that  two  genera- 
tions ago,  in  1900,  the  average  American 
lived  in  the  countryside;  by  1930  he  lived 
in  a  small  town  of  five  to  ten  thousand 
population;  today  he  lives  in  a  metropol- 
itan area  of  V4  to  V2  a  million  people. 
In  the  1960  census,  70  percent  of  the 
population  was  classified  as  urban,  that 
is,  living  in  towns  of  over  2,500  popu- 
lation; and  three  out  of  five  were  in 
urban  agglomerations  clustered  around 
a  central  city  in  a  complex  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau  calls  'standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area'  or  SMSA." 

Redistribution 

In  this  publication  Miss  Nortman 
quotes  Donald  Bogue  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  summing  up  the  outstand- 
ing shifts  in  the  dramatic  redistrubution 
of  the  American  population  as  follows: 

1.  "Rapid  migration  from  rural,  espe- 
cially rural-farm  areas.  (In  1960 
the  farm  population  was  only  7.5 
percent  of  the  total.) 

2.  "Heavy  movement  toward  metro- 
politan areas. 

3.  "Extensive  outward  movement  from 
low-income  areas  t  o  regions  o  f 
greater  economic  opportunity. 

4.  "A  flow  of  middle  and  upper  in- 
come population  from  the  North 
and  East  to  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

5.  "Heavy  migration  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  persons  from  all  strata 
and  from  all  regions. 

6.  "Massive  out-movement  of  popula- 
tion from  the  densely  settled  core 
of  metropolitan  areas  to  the  sub- 
urban fringes.  So  great  is  this  trend 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
the  suburbs  of  one  metropolitan 
area  back  into  the  suburbs  of  its 
neighboring  metropolitan  areas. 

7.  "Concentration  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation into  ghetto-like  deteriorated 
portions  of  the  largest  metropolises. 
(Forty  percent  of  the  19  million 
American  Negroes  now  live  out- 
side the  South,  mostly  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  the  SMA'S.) 

tPrinted  by  National  Educational  Televi- 
sion, 10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  New 
York  10019. 
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March  25-26  —  Montana  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  Butte. 

April  1-2 — Interim  Meeting  Montana 
Medical  Association,  Havre. 

April  25-27 — Montana  Public  Health 
Association,  Great  Falls. 

April  27-29 — Workshop:  Sociological 
Methodology  of  Communicable  Disease 
Control,  Great  Falls  (overlapping  with 
M.P.H.A.) 

April  28-30 — Montana  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  and  Adults,  Billings. 

May  23-26 — American  Public  Health 
Association,  Western  Region,  Las  Vegas. 


BOARD  MARKS  65th  YEAR 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
quest  of  certain  diseases  and  disorders 
which  once  were  thought  to  be  hopeless. 
Today  the  know-how  to  eradicate  syph- 
ilis is  available;  mental  retardation  from 
some  certain  causes  can  be  prevented; 
many  premature  infants  are  being  saved; 
no  woman  need  die  from  cancer  of  the 
cervix  if  the  disease  is  found  and  treated 
early  enough.  Rehabilitation  procedures 
can  bring  certain  individuals  back  to  use- 
ful and  productive  lives  in  many  instan- 
ces following  paralysis,  strokes,  cardio- 
vascular disease,  orthopedic  injuries.  Too, 
the  positive  concepts  of  well-being  are 
adding  zest  to  living. 

Actions  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
aged,  control  and  ease  disability  caused 
by  chronic  disease,  prevent  60%  of  the 
dental  caries  through  the  application  of 
fluorides  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
activities  that  are  currently  under  way. 

With  more  emphasis  placed  on  edu- 
cation and  the  involvement  of  citizens 
in  bringing  about  measures  that  will  put 
scientific  discoveries  into  application 
more  rapidly,  the  Board  and  its  staff 
are  looking  forward  to  great  strides  in 
the  improvement  and  promotion  of  the 
public  health  in  Montana  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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handicapped  child  at  the  time  he  is  un- 
dergoing medical  care. 

Public  Health  is  one  of  those  agencies 
having  a  designated  responsibility  and 
interest  in  the  handicapped  as  part  of  its 
overall  public  health  program.  The  ob- 
jective of  public  health  services  for  chil- 
dren is  the  same  objective  which  under- 
lies education  and  social  services  .  .  . 
that  of  producing  an  adult  who  is  cap- 
able of  functioning  as  an  adult  and  con- 
tributing his  share  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  nation.  In  providing  the 
necessary  services  to  the  individual,  we 
also  benefit  him  because  most  individals 
who  are  dependent,  in  a  society  which 
expects  them  to  be  independent,  are  un- 
happy. 

Preventive  Service 

Public  Health  services  for  children 
include  preventive  services  provided 
through  maternal  and  child-health  pro- 
grams. Additionally,  the  handicapped 
child  has  need  for  services  provided 
through  the  Crippled  Children's  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  re- 
search is  being  conducted  in  the  various 
health  fields  in  an  effort  to  prevent  dis- 
ability and  to  provide  information  which 
enables  better  means  of  prevention  and 
care  of  the  disabled  and  more  successes 
in  treatment  to  all  the  handicapped,  re- 
gardless of  the  cause  or  type  of  their 
disability,  or  their  financial  eligibility. 

Research  into  the  cause  of  congenital 
malformations  and  prematurity  has  not 
reached  its  full  potential.  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Services  programs  are  directed  to 
the  care  of  children  some  of  whom  are 
the  results  of  our  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  prenatal  and  peri- 
natal causes  of  disease  and  to  adequate 
disease  and  accident  prevention  for  the 
growing  child. 

Prevention  of  handicaps  whether  from 
disease,  from  accidents  before  or  after 
birth  or  whatever,  is  the  chief  concern  of 
public  health. 

Public  Health  to  me  as  one  who  as 
a  special  interest  in  all  our  children,  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  "team  work"  in 
all  public  health  programs  that  benefit 
our  children  ....  and  we  as  a  school 
a*9MM£S5iJtP&Ire  part  of  that  team. 

Public  Health  to  the  child  who  is 
handicapped  means  that  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  struggle  to  live  as  healthy,  happy, 
normal  and  useful  a  life  as  is  possible 


for  him! 


